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3Eduraitanal Writings 



I. COMMENT ON CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 

The "philosophy" of the curriculum. 1 — The Curriculum, by Dr. Bobbitt of 
the School of Education, University of Chicago, is the first book of its kind 
in its particular field. This book is not an attempt to place in the hands of a 
grade teacher or a high-school teacher a detailed set of instructions. It is, 
however, an attempt to elaborate what might be termed a "philosophy" of 
the curriculum. 

No more fortunate time could have been chosen for the appearance of 
such a noteworthy contribution. Today the world is full of concrete evidence 
of the value which we are placing upon democracy. A true democracy must 
necessarily presuppose a democratic school system. Dr. Bobbitt is a demo- 
crat (spelled with a small d), and no one can read his book without feeling 
that he is intensely interested in making our schools, through their curric- 
ulum, really democratic. 

Professor Bobbitt feels that we have needed the principles of curriculum- 
making and that education "is essentially a process of unfolding the potential 
abilities of a population, and particularized relation to social conditions" 
(p. 283). One cannot read a chapter of this book without feeling that 
Professor Bobbitt is deeply and sincerely interested in making the schools 
promote democracy. 

This volume is divided into six sections, the titles of which will give some 
idea of their contents. Part I deals with the "Ends and Processes"; Part II 
takes up "Training for Occupational Efficiency"; Part III is devoted to 
"Education for Citizenship"; Part IV is given over to "Education for 
Physical Efficiency"; Part V is devoted to "Education for Leisure Occupa- 
tions," and Part VI to "Education for Social Communication." 

After developing to some degree his theory of the place of education on 
both the play and work level, Professor Bobbitt begins chapter V with this 
significant statement: "Educational experiences must take place where they 
can be normal." Frequently this is not in the schools. If there is any 
activity of the school which can be transferred to the home and taught there, 
it should be. If it cannot, then it should be given in the school. 



' Franklin Bobbitt, Tie Curriculum. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
Pp. viii+29;. 
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In Part II, when discussing "Training for Occupational Efficiency," 
Professor Bobbitt feels that our greatest duty is to make the worker dignify 
his own work, just as the doctors and lawyers have dignified their professions. 
This can be done, he feels, by making the laborer and the public realize the 
real social service which he is rendering. The discussion is too detailed 
to permit a complete synopsis, but one of the significant contributions of 
this book is given in the following sentence (p. 91): "The supervision at 
bottom must be performed by the men and women of the general com- 
munity." The "supervision" of which he speaks is a social supervision which 
every citizen must exercise in a democracy, and it is his feeling that occupa- 
tional training must have as one of its main items the preparing of young 
men and women to be efficient social supervisors. In order to be effective 
social supervisors, students must do the thing, see the thing, and read 
about it. 

One of the first steps in education for citizenship, Professor Bobbitt feels, 
is to have the students get the "large group consciousness," and that is 
accomplished by thinking and feeling and acting with the group as a part of 
it. A good citizen is not one who has a vague general education, but is one 
who is definitely and specifically trained to perform the duties of a citizen. 
Quite the most important of these duties is the inspectorial function. In 
contrasting the technical efficiency of the workman and the citizen, the 
author says that the technical inefficiency of citizenship is immeasurably 
greater than that of the worker 

Professor Bobbitt is at his best in his discussion of "Education for 
Physical Efficiency," and makes the somewhat remarkable statement that 
the uncertainties of our "wobbly democracy are due in some degree to a 
general depletion of the physical vitality with its consequent irritability and 
lack of resistance" (p. 177). The problem of physical education, then, as 
Dr. Bobbitt points out, is merely the problem of good citizenship stated in 
another way. If we are going to train good citizens, we must begin that 
training on the groundwork of physical efficiency. One might quarrel with 
the author in his assumption that every supervised class of instruction in 
physical education is bad because it is formal. In fact, one of the criticisms 
of this section would be that Professor Bobbitt, in his enthusiasm for free- 
dom in play, assumes that formal physical education is bad and does not 
give much attention to the other side of the argument. The author feels, 
and quite rightly, that physical efficiency is important and that the task of 
the schools is to develop efficiency, not only by work in the gymnasiums and 
playgrounds, but by making the students competent supervisors of their own 
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physical environment. Altogether, his discussion of physical education is 
remarkably sane. 

One is particularly glad to find in such a book an entire section devoted 
to the study of the leisure occupations. It is a part of our training which is 
too often overlooked. One of the differences, Professor Bobbitt feels, between 
the professional man and the day laborer is in the use each makes of his 
leisure period. To quote from the author (p. 226), "the lack of respect 
accorded the heavy-hand laborer has enormously deeper roots than mere 
external appearances. It is the disfigurement of a man's personality mainly 
due to the lack of humanistic opportunity. It is not the fault of the man but 
of his education." After this follows a splendid discussion of reading as a 
leisure occupation. 

The final section of the volume is devoted to "Education for Social Inter- 
communication." School men the country over will be interested in Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt's presentation of the cause of English teaching and of his 
indictment of all foreign-language work. Foreign languages are calmly and 
judicially disposed of, not on any grounds of patriotism or emotionalism, nor 
to conform to public sentiment, but because, according to Professor Bobbitt, 
they have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. They are not 
needed for occupational efficiency, for civic activities, for family life, or for 
the leisure occupations. Neither are they useful in teaching English. If 
one holds as valid the tests which Professor Bobbitt applies to foreign lan- 
guages, he must irresistibly come to the author's conclusion. 

Altogether, the book is one of the most significant contributions to 
education of the year. It is well written, well indexed, free from typo- 
graphical errors, and is a credit to the publisher. Professor Bobbitt, in the 
preface, says that the book is designed for use by teachers, training institu- 
tions, and for reading circles. He is too modest. This is one of the books 
which every progressive school man, school teacher, and school-board mem- 
ber will have on his desk and which he will read over and over again as he 
tries to settle some perplexing educational problem. 

Paul C. Stetson 
Muskegon, Michigan. 

A book of stories for the history teacher.* — One of the topics most generally 
treated in primary history is "Holiday Celebrations." Since the history 
work in the primary grades is largely oral, it becomes necessary for the 

1 Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Stories for Every Holiday. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1918. Pp. 277. $1.25. 
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teacher to organize her material in story form. It is no small job to make a 
story suitable for primary grades out of raw material. The truth of the 
matter is that few teachers have either the time or the ability to make such 
stories. Such work must be done by the professional story-writer. In her 
Stories for Every Holiday Miss Bailey has done a great service to primary 
history teachers. The book contains stories for nineteen holidays. In most 
cases there are two or three stories for a holiday. All of the stories are told 
in simple language, and could be retold by the teacher in practically the same 
words if she so desired. The book should find a hearty welcome in the ranks 
of primary teachers. 

A valuable supplementary reading-book for upper-elementary grade 
history. 1 — Most children in the upper-elementary grades are interested 
in historical personages. Since few texts in history for these grades give 
sufficient biographical material, a book containing such material in an 
attractive form will be welcomed by teachers in these grades. Mr. Bach- 
man's treatment of some of the world's greatest inventors and inventions is 
concrete and well within the understanding of children in the upper-elemen- 
tary grades. The following inventors and their inventions are included in 
the discussion: James Watt, Robert Fulton, George Stephenson, Eli 
Whitney, Elias Howe, Cyrus H. McCormick, Henry Bessemer, John Guten- 
berg, S. F. B. Morse, Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas A. Edison, Orville 
and Wilbur Wright, Marconi, and John P. Holland. The emphasis in treat- 
ing these inventors is on their inventions. Many illustrations accompany 
the text. On the whole, the book is certainly one of the best in its particular 
field. 

Junior-high-school books. — Textbooks prepared in schools and put out in 
preliminary editions should be welcomed by every teacher. The Rochester 
Board of Education has set an example for all the country by recognizing 
that the production of textbooks for schools is an essential part of the duty 
of school officers. 

Two paper-covered books 2 of about one hundred pages each present the 
results of careful consideration in the schools of Rochester of the material 
which ought to be presented to pupils of junior high-school grade. 

The argument in the preface of the geometry of the reasons for the 

1 Frank P. Bachman, Great Inventors and Their Inventions. New York: American 
Book Co., 191 8. Pp. 272. 

a William Betz, Geometry for Junior High Schools. Rochester, N. Y.: Published by 
the Board of Education. Pp. m. 

William Betz, Introductory Algebra Exercises. Rochester, N. Y.: Published by 
the Board of Education. Pp.73. 
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Rochester experiment is worthy of quotation. We may reproduce a liberal 
extract as follows: 

"Why teach geometry in the junior high school?" 

It would be far more appropriate to ask, "Why not?" For more than a century the 
question of an introductory course in geometry has been debated by many of the world's 
leading educators. The result is that now there is practically universal agreement as to the 
essential character and the desirability of this subject. The International Commission on 
the Teaching of Mathematics has collected and published the mathematical curricula, both 
primary and secondary, of the principal civilized countries. It appears that our country 
is the only one which thus far has not fully recognized the importance of geometry for even 
young pupils. It may suffice to say that in England definite geometric instruction is 
begun as early as the fourth school year and is continued for five years. No other country 
postpones geometry beyond the seventh school year, and in most cases the fifth school year, 
or the sixth, marks the beginning of this work, which is then pursued for several years. 
Instead, it is our custom to limit the young pupil to the rudiments of mensuration, taught 
in connection with arithmetic, without any attempt at a systematic development of form 
study and of resulting activities. On such a meager and totally inadequate foundation we 
superimpose the dreary formalism of an algebra which as yet has nothing to say to the 
immature learner. Then we plunge the unfortunate victim headlong into the mysteries of 
demonstrative geometry. In a few weeks we expect him to assimilate a multitude of 
definitions, ideas and processes, not to mention the intricacies of a logic which nothing has 
prepared him to appreciate. It is all wrong' For thousands of years arithmetic and 
geometry grew side by side, before algebra was even thought of, and for many ages geometry 
was a thoroughly concrete, practical subject, until Greek philosophers transformed it into 
the grand, logical edifice which only mature minds were intended to explore and admire. 
Why should we not profit by these lessons embodied in the history of the race, and travel 
the natural path prescribed by common sense? 

A parallel passage from the algebra exercises is as follows: 

The following pages represent, in outline form, the introductory part of the readjusted 
algebra course which has been evolved at East High School and at Washington Junior 
High School, after numerous trials in many classes. For a statement of the point of view 
adopted here concerning the aims of secondary mathematics, the subject-matter to be 
treated, and the methods to be used, the reader is referred to the author's Geometry for 
Junior High Schools, and to his earlier published articles. 

Above all, school algebra must cease to be a meaningless juggling of symbols. From 
the beginning the subject must be made to talk realities. Some writers have tried to do 
this by injecting, at the very outset, a mass of uncomprehended formulas from many sources. 
This requires the simultaneous mastery of content and form at too rapid a rate. On the 
contrary, the pupil himself must learn, however gradually, the mathematical description of 
quantitative relations. This means that he must first be taught to originate formulas, 
and then how to use them. Gareful analysis has convinced the author that mensurational 
material furnishes the best field for introductory training along this line. 

The first formulas given in this course are all linear, for obvious reasons. Evaluation 
follows naturally. Its importance is only beginning to be appreciated. Graphic repre- 
sentation as a fundamental tool should then receive its share of constant attention. A 
cardinal feature, moreover, is the stress laid on the comprehension and actual conscious 
use of the fundamental principles. 

It is a mistake to aim at immediate perfection in each formal process before going on. 
Constant alternation between theory and practice is a far better plan. Cumulative reviews 
are more conducive to permanent retention than is the exhaustive study of one topic at a 
time. For this purpose supplementary sets of exercises have been provided. 

The exercises in the books are in keeping with the views set forth in 
these passages in the prefaces. Especially the geometry is successful in 
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bringing to the pupils vivid and interesting examples from spheres of expe- 
rience which have in the past remained entirely outside the geometry classes. 

It will not be possible here to take up in detail the contents of these 
books. The opportunity to comment on the matter touched on in the intro- 
ductory paragraph of this review must, however, not be overlooked. In the 
article on the analysis of textbooks published in this Journal attention was 
called to the fact that American schools have been backward in attacking 
the problem of co-operative production of textbooks. Private enterprise has 
been intrusted with the whole responsibility for this vital part of the school 
program. The time must come when all this will be different. Especially in 
those sections of the curriculum where extensive remodeling is going on, as 
in the junior high school, boards of education are concerned and faculties are 
concerned to have worked out at once and in accessible form the exercises 
which pupils need. If necessary, teachers must be given time to devote to 
this work. Their products should be valued as no less important to the 
system than the teaching of classes or the administration of sections of the 
school. Rochester, we repeat, has set an example of progressive contribution 
for the whole country. 

A book on textbooks. — Recent literature concerning school problems 
reveals the fact that the school public is becoming increasingly critical of the 
textbooks which are available. On the one hand, teachers and supervisors 
insist that textbooks are inadequate for classroom use both as to content 
and as to organization. On the other hand, the writers of texts maintain 
that there is no generally adopted set of standards to guide them in the 
organization and construction of textbooks. Since textbooks determine to 
a very large extent current practices in classrooms, it is of the first importance 
that the principles underlying the preparation and selection of textbooks be 
intelligently discussed. The most promising response to this need which has 
been published up to the present time is the recent volume by Mr. Hall- 
Quest. 1 

The contents of the book are admirably set forth in the following chapter 
headings: "The Textbook, Its Place in Modern Education"; "A Brief 
History of the Textbook"; "The Textbook, Its Meaning and Methods of 
Study"; "The Selection and Judging of Textbooks"; "The Textbook as a 
Source of Knowledge"; "The Textbook as a Guide"; "The Textbook as a 
Tool"; "The Textbook as a Means of Interpreting Truth"; "The Textbook 
as an Incentive or Inspiration." 

'Alfred L. Hall-Quest, The Textbook. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. mv+ 
16 ?. 
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The value of the book can be discussed from several ponts of view. As a 
summary of what has been published in regard to textbooks, the author's 
discussion is fairly comprehensive. The bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter include references to numerous articles and reports on textbooks. 
Both the author's discussion and the bibliographies indicate clearly that the 
following relevant topics have thus far received little public discussion: how 
textbooks are made; how textbooks should be selected through co-operative 
effort on the part of teachers and administrators; the characteristics of good 
textbooks in the various school subjects, etc. The author points out the 
fact that many studies of textbooks have doubtless been made by committees 
assigned the difficult task of recommending suitable school books in the 
various subjects and that the results of these studies lie undiscovered in the 
offices of school superintendents. Opportunity is taken at this time to urge 
superintendents and other school officers who have in their possession the 
results of studies of this type to publish them in school journals as early as 
possible. 

The chapter on the judging and selection of textbooks reveals the fact 
that very little of a truly scientific character has been done thus far in estab- 
lishing standards for judging the quality of textbooks. The most important 
exception is probably the work on the hygiene of reading which has been 
pursued by Huey, Dearborn, and others. The conclusions of the various 
investigators have been summarized and appear in Standards for Textbook 
Adoption, prepared by Miss Anne M. Nicholson, expert for the California 
State Board of Education. A second piece of work meriting favorable com- 
ment is a score card for judging textbooks, designed by L. L. Forsythe of 
Ionia, Michigan. The score card contains thirteen items, to each of which 
has been assigned an apportioned value on the basis of a thousand points. 
Very little is said concerning the procedure which was followed in securing 
the apportioned values. The score card, although tentative, suggests 
numerous possibilities both for scientific investigation and for discussion by 
groups of teachers and administrators. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of the use of 
textbooks. This is significant, in view of the increased emphasis which has 
been given recently to reading and study habits. The suggestions which are 
offered arise out of the author's intensive study of the problems of supervised 
study. They should be read both by teachers who make constant use of 
books in the classroom and by writers who have the preparation of text- 
books in hand. Too frequently teachers are ignorant of effective methods of 
using books and writers ignore the fact that books themselves should aid 
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directly in establishing effective habits of study. The author's discussion of 
these problems is doubtless the most extensive and valuable one available at 
the present time. 

The author's treatment of the textbook problem is tentative and 
incomplete. Its chief value lies in the fact that it organizes the material which 
is available at the present time for the convenient use of those interested in 
the further study of the problem. Numerous problems are pointed out in 
every chapter which should be made the subject of careful investigation. 
It is hoped that this volume will stimulate widespread study and investiga- 
tion of textbooks on the part of school people. 

Dramatization of Bible stories. — A recent publication on the 
dramatization of Bible stories offers a real contribution 1 to educational 
method from the field of religious education. It contains a discussion of a 
children's dramatic club which has been conducted as a part of the work 
of the Sunday school of the Hyde Park Church of the Disciples, Chicago. 
One hour each Sunday through the year has been given to the dramatization 
of such stories as a vital method of educating children in the field of religion. 

The methods of dramatization employed were based upon "a recognition 
of the principle that dramatization is looked upon as an important 
educational factor in the development of children. From this point of view 
dramatization is utilized in developing on the part of the child intense and 
permanent interests in the words and deeds and noble characters, in develop- 
ing power of natural expression in them as individuals and as members of a 
group, and in raising standards of action to higher levels by giving forceful 
expression to worthy ideals. These aims are realized through the use of 
informal methods which give the children abundant opportunity for initiative 
and choice. The children themselves prepare their dramatization under 
the guidance of a leader who has a vision of the results which may be secured 
and who is skilful in directing the activities toward these ends." 

The organization of the dramatic club described by Miss Miller "was 
based on the belief that the development of boys and girls is a much more 
vital consideration than the development of dramatic production. Through- 
out its history the chief purpose of the club has been to promote the growth 
of children through the free, spontaneous dramatization of Bible stories. 
In order to accomplish this end, an informal method of working out 
dramatizations has been used. The public presentation of a play is only 

'Elizabeth Erwik Miller, The Dramatization of Bible Stories; An Experiment in the 
Religious Education of Children. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. 
xiv+162. $1.00. 
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incidental to the children; there is no need for them to act out a story that 
has been dramatized by someone else. Their aim is realized in the joy of 
actually living the story over each time they play it, though this may result 
in the highest form of entertainment. That children should 'speak lines' 
given them to memorize for the sake of entertaining is deadly to the child 
as well as to the audience." 

A further quotation gives the method of procedure which was followed 
in leading children to work out their own dramatization: "A story is chosen 
by the leader which includes the elements essential for a good dramatization, 
and it is told to the children in such a way that the action or events are 
emphasized. Direct discourse is used in the telling, and an effort is made 
to develop simple and vivid mental pictures. The children divide the story 
into its important pictures or scenes. They then suggest in detail what 
should take place in the first scene, and some of them are asked to act it 
out as they think it should be done. This first presentation is sometimes 
stiff and more or less self-conscious. The leader raises such questions as, 
'Which parts did these children do best?' 'Why?' 'Where can they improve 
it?' 'What would you do to make the part better?' 'What do you think 
should have been said here?' This leads to constructive criticism of the 
scene by the children themselves rather than by the leader in charge. Each 
child is eager to offer suggestions at this point and is anxious for an 
opportunity to give his own interpretation of the part by acting it out. 
He formulates his words as he acts. He forgets himself in the genuine 
interest which arises as he re-lives the experience of someone else. Each 
scene is developed in a similar manner." 

In chapters iii to x, inclusive, Miss Miller gives the details of how the 
children dramatized eight different Bible stories: Joseph, David and 
Goliath, Moses in the Bulrushes, Ruth, Queen Esther, Abraham and Their 
Three Guests, Daniel in the Lions' Den, and New Testament Parables. 
The story as it is told to the children is given, followed by the essentials 
of the debate between the children concerning how to dramatize it. Finally, 
the play is printed as it was written. The remaining chapters sketch 
twelve other stories suitable for dramatization, and give suggestions for 
stage setting, properties, and costumes. 

A discussion of state aid and high-school finance. — With the striking 
diversification of secondary education in recent times important state 
financial problems have presented themselves for solution. One of the 
most important of these is the use of "state aid" to accomplish results 
commensurate with educational needs and opportunities. A new monograph 
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by Dr. Butterworth 1 discusses in a way helpful to the public-school adminis- 
trator the following problems : 

1. The equalization, among committees, of the burden of financing 
various forms of high-school education. To what extent is equalization 
desirable? What is the relation of county and state aid? 

2. Because state laws make the giving of state aid contingent upon 
the districts meeting certain educational standards, the study investigates 
the extent to which high-school financial laws have played a part in setting 
state standards. The monograph shows how methods of high-school 
support must provide for the protection of the elementary school, how they 
may stimulate the expansion of high schools, how they lead to more effective 
regulations, etc. 

3. What are the respective states doing to provide "standards" of 
high-school education in each community? 

4. What is the present status of the sources and forms of state high- 
school aid? 

In discussing the "equalizing" and "stimulating" value of a state law 
two factors have been adopted as a standard: (1) the cost of maintaining 
schools, (2) the wealth of the community. 

The report supplies tabular statistical information to support its 
conclusions. It summarizes, in tabular form, the essentials of the financial 
laws of twenty-two states, covering problems of special state aid. The 
chief facts are made available concerning the extent to which county funds 
are a supplementary source of revenue for secondary education. 

The report is a carefully written discussion of the problems enumerated 
above. It is both a source book of financial and legal information relating 
to problems of state aid for high schools, and a summary and descriptive 
interpretation of the present status of these problems. 

The evolution of the American graded school system. — Striking changes 
have appeared recently in the organization and administration of American 
public schools. These changes indicate to the student of our educational 
development that our schools have acquired a form of organization not 
properly adapted to education in a democracy. Of late, students have 
frequently commented on the fact that the schools of this democratic nation 
were originally constructed on the plan of the system then in operation in 
the most autocratic of nations — Prussia. Mr. Judd's Evolution of a Demo- 
cratic School System 1 is especially timely, therefore, in that it aims to show 

■J. E. Butterworth, Problems in Stale High School Finance. School Efficiency 
Monographs. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. ix+214. Paper, $0.99. 

2 C. H. Judd, The Evolution of a Democratic School System. Riverside Educational 
Monographs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. ix-f-i 19. 
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how it happened that the schools of a democracy took upon themselves 
the form of organization characteristic of undemocratic education. Thus, 
in giving schoolmen the historical background for their present inadequate 
methods of organizing school courses, of recognizing individual differences, 
of differentiating courses of study, etc., the writer has made clear the real 
significance of readjustments which recently have been put under way. 

More specifically, the book shows that during the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century the designers of the American school system (Mann, 
Stowe, Barnard, Pierce, Brooks, and others) borrowed, in outline at least, 
the Prussian Volksschule. Chapter iv makes perfectly clear that the 
Volksschule provides merely the common schooling given by an autocratic 
government to a "common" people, and that the borrowing of this type of 
school has been a serious obstacle in the way of developing a continuous 
"educational ladder" from the kindergarten to the university. 

The struggle to construct an undivided educational system is illustrated 
by the description of attempts to rearrange the grades; to cut off a grade 
from the traditional eight; to differentiate courses of study in the seventh 
and eighth grades; to develop a high school out of, rather than separate 
from, the elementary school; to reorganize the curriculum of the high school 
itself. The development of the high school during the past few years is 
recognized as the most promising attempt to secure a continuous educational 
system. Under the caption "What Is a Junior High School"? the writer 
recognizes the chaotic condition of the junior high school; its administration; 
its housing; the differentiation of its courses of study; the lack of agreement 
as to the best methods of promoting pupils, of training teachers, etc. He 
makes his discussion a plea for a more tolerant attitude toward its crudities 
and for thorough co-operation in developing it. Finally, the writer 
advocates the co-operative construction of public-school textbooks as the 
most direct way of effecting permanent reform in school courses of study. 

A new monograph on rural education. — There is a very real need for 
the complete reconstruction of the methods by which we administer rural 
education. Many who have studied the matter carefully conclude that this 
thoroughgoing reformation is more than a mere need to be recognized; they 
assert that it can be carried through successfully at the present time. Some 
are proposing definite methods for doing it, and are illustrating how their 
programs can be carried out. Few books have appeared as yet on the 
problem, however. The most recent is Superintendent Arp's Rural 
Education and the Consolidated School. 1 . 



'Juuus B. Arp, Rural Education and the Consolidated School. School Efficiency 
Monographs. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. x+212. Paper, $0.99. 
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His point of view can be illustrated by the following quotation: "The 
one-room school must go. It cannot provide the education to which country 
boys and girls are entitled and which the welfare of the country demands. 
Contrary to some excellent authorities on rural schools who have given the 
matter careful consideration, but who have overrated the obstacles to 
consolidation, it is quite probable that at least 80 per cent of all the country 
schools can be reconstructed to meet the new demands and that all but 
20 per cent of the one-room schools can be merged into high-class, graded, 
consolidated schools. Abundant proof is available in every state today, 
showing that supposed obstacles to this revolutionary change have existed 
largely in the minds of the rural people. The immediate and paramount 
duty of every leader in rural education, therefore, is to clarify the public 
mind on the subject and compel attention and unbiased consideration. 
Progress in consolidation is now so rapid and so uniformly successful, and its 
blessings are so obvious, that rural teachers and superintendents alike should 
become enthusiastic disciples of the new schools." 

The author of this new volume on rural education writes with "absolute 
faith in the idea and efficacy of consolidation" of country schools. The 
book is an attempt to summarize in a brief volume of two hundred pages, 
the present conditions, needs, and remedies for present difficulties in 
rural school teaching. In brief introductory chapters he shows the need 
of a better country school system, and the changes that have come 
about in country life that demand a change in country schooling. He next 
sketches "the prerequisite conditions for an up-to-date rural school system, 
namely, a new kind of leadership and supervision and a new system of 
administration, organization, and support." He shows the retarding effect 
of having rural schools administered by political officers. He suggests 
direct modes of procedure for taking this important administrative office 
out of politics. The introductory chapters close with a statement of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the district, township, and county units 
of administration and support. Here he confirms the judgment of earlier 
writers by pointing out the superiority of the larger unit. 

There are three chapters on the rural school itself, one on the rural 
teacher, and one on the problem of transportation and the cost of 
consolidation. In additional chapters the author shows that the improve- 
ment of rural education includes more than rural school consolidation. 
Rural communities themselves have to be thoroughly rebuilt. Rural-life 
organization is analyzed to show the dominant importance of three funda- 
mental institutions — the rural home, the rural church, and the rural school. 
The present status and methods of reconstructing these, as well as closely 
related rural agencies, are discussed. 
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A new book on the teaching of agriculture. 1 — Professor Nolan's recently 
published Teaching of Agriculture is a combination textbook and handbook 
and discusses the aims, the scope of instruction, and the principles, materials, 
and methods to be used in teaching agriculture in the elementary and 
secondary schools. It begins with a summary of the various accepted aims 
and reasons for teaching agriculture. It covers the teaching of agriculture 
in the intermediate grades and in high schools and connects it with the 
work of the lower elementary course by discussing briefly the scope of 
nature-study work. A number of suggestions are made for the organization 
of boys' and girls' clubs in the elementary schools. The chapter on high- 
school agriculture discusses the content of various subjects of study that 
are to be taught (horticulture, animal husbandry, etc.) and suggests the 
particular topics and problems to be taken up in the teaching of each course. 
Chapter v is an elementary discussion of methods and principles of teaching 
agriculture. 

That the book is essentially a handbook is illustrated by the examination 
of the contents of the appendix. This appendix makes up one-third of the 
book and includes the following six types of handbook material: 
(1) "Suggestions for a Farm, Home, and Community Survey" (a complete 
question-blank is reprinted); (2) "Suggested Course in Nature Study" — first 
six grades; (3) "Suggested Course in Elements of Agriculture" — seventh and 
eighth grades; (4) "Suggestions for Laboratory Equipment"; (5) a reprint 
of the Smith-Hughes bill and a discussion of vocational agriculture in the 
secondary schools; (6) a bibliography on agriculture for teachers. 



■A. W. Nolan, The Teaching of Agriculture. Boston and Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. ix+277. 
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Bobbitt, Franklin. The Curriculum. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1918. Pp. viii+ 295. 
Buchanan, J. Y. Drawing and Manual Training in Punjab Schools, 

Pamphlet No. 1 ; and The Education of Factory Children in India, 

Pamphlet No. 2. Bureau of Education, India, 191 8. Pp. iii+24; 

ii+26. 8 annas or 9^., and 6 annas or jd. 
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Caldwell, L. L. War Work Activities of the Monmouth Public Schools. 

Monmouth, 111.: Board of Education, 1917-1 8. Paper, Pp. 35. 
Hollister, Horace A. The Woman Citizen, A Problem in Education. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1918. Pp. xviv+308. 
Kruse, Paul J. The Overlapping of Attainments in Certain Sixth, Seventh, 

and Eighth Grades. Contributions to Education No. 92. Teachers 

College, Columbia University. New York City, 1918. Pp.91. 
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Press, 1918. Pp. 143. 
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xiv+173; xi+182. 
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xv+33 1 ;viii+ 453. 
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BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 

Berg, E., and Kronquist, E. F. Mechanical Drawing Problems for High 

Schools, Normal Schools and Vocational Schools. Peoria, 111.: Manual 

Arts Press, 1918. Pp.223. |i-oo. 
Betz, William. Geometry for Junior High Schools. Rochester, N. Y.: 

Board of Education, 191 8. Pp. xvi+m. Paper. 
Betz, William. Introductory Algebra Exercises. Pamphlet. Rochester, 

N. Y.: Board of Education, 191 8. Pp. vi+73. Paper. 
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Clark, J. Maurice, and Others. Readings in the Economics of War. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. xxxi+676. 

Cody, Sherwin. Exercises in Business Letter Writing. Revised Edition. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. iv+59. Paper. 

. How to Do Business by Letter. Revised Edition. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. 238. 
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Burdette & Co., 1918. Pp. 192. 

Roth, Lawrence V. Old South Leaflets, Nos. 214, 215, 216, 217. 

Abraham Lincoln on War and Peace; Letters and Miscellaneous Writings 
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Shurter, Edwin Dubois. Patriotic Selections. New York: Lloyd Adams 
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